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BAR AND ALLIED ASSOCIATION PUBLICATIONS * 


By A. J. SMALL, lowa State Law Librarian, Des Moines, lowa 


sar association and law society proceedings are, perhaps, the most sought 
of all legal literature by law libraries. They take high rank among the periodicals 
of the present day. Some of the world’s best legal thoughts are contained there- 
in, and the academic discussions, papers and addresses are of great importance 
in shaping and advancing legal science. Progress is being made through the 
efforts of the legal societies, and laws generally are becoming more uniform, 
application more direct, and enforcement more systematic and effective. Law 
societies are advocating and promoting legal reforms for the advancement of 
legal ethics and the benefit of society in general. 

Fortunate, indeed, are the libraries which possess any considerable num- 
ber of the proceedings of the various associations. Only within the past ten or 
twelve years has any great importance been placed upon them, but today, law 
libraries throughout the country are making every effort to possess all available 
copies. Generally, proceedings may be had for the asking, but each year the 
free list is becoming more restricted and the supply more limited. Two states, 
Virginia and Kentucky, have ceased to send free copies of proceedings outside 
of their state or membership, while others send only on exchange, principally 
to state libraries, and make a charge to all others. A few of the associations 
are generous and, upon request, send to the limit of their supply. Some secre- 
taries complain, and justly so, of the many requests for free copies. As libra- 
rians, we should not expect associations, whether national, state or local, to sup- 
ply the whole country with copies gratis, and it is asking too much of any asso- 
ciation or group of lawyers to send them out gratuitously, except on exchange 
with other states. The cost is considerable to each association, ranging in some 
instances as high as $2.00 per copy, whereas, the price of purchase would be 
but little to each library. Legal proceedings should be purchased as any other 
publication and we should welcome the day when they are placed on a reason- 
able commercial basis. From experience I know that much more time and 
energy is given to collecting them than the cost would be if they were sold at 
a reasonable price, and it will be better and to our advantage, economically and 
otherwise, to encourage a sale price. By the present method we frequently have 
to make several requests, and then, perhaps, receive notice that the edition is 
exhausted, with the result that there is a break in our set and the library de- 
prived of the information contained in the proceedings. If a fair price is asked 
for the proceedings, the association publishing them would anticipate the needs 
and print enough copies to meet the demands of libraries. Standing orders 
could be placed with the secretary of the association or distributing agency, 
thus insuring quicker and more satisfactory service. By the purchase system 
every library would be assured a copy, while now it is a scramble as to whom 
gets those available. One secretary advised me that it was his purpose to 
print only a limited number, which would leave but a few copies after the mem- 
bership had been supplied. Many libraries would thus be without the proceed- 
ings of that state. Bar and other legal associations have been exceedingly gen- 


* Presented at the Annual Meeting of the American Association of Law Libraries 
at Toronto, Canada, in June, 1927. 
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erous but why longer impose upon their generosity? The American Law Li- 
braries Association could not meet the requests for proceedings, such as we are 
making on bar associations generally. 

Obtainment and availability of proceedings is essentially desirable. How to 
accomplish this and attain the best results has been a question for consideration. 
For some years we have been trying to make satisfactory arrangements whereby 
there might be established a central bureau of distribution for state bar asso- 
ciation proceedings. A national bureau has been suggested, while others favor 
a state distributing center. The latter seems more desirable and is the only 
practicable solution, as each state association would no doubt prefer to send 
out its own proceedings rather than to send them to a distant state for distribu- 
tion. The logical place for a central distributing bureau is the state library or 
state law library. At this time sixteen state institutions have assumed this dis- 
tribution, lowa being the first, I believe. During the past year four states have 
been added to the list, namely: Connecticut, Minnesota, Montana and Vermont. 
Such an arrangement is proving satisfactory and will soon become quite gen- 
eral, as several other secretaries have expressed a willingness to turn over their 
outside exchange list to some state institution for distribution. In Vermont, 
Washington and Wisconsin, the state law librarian is the secretary of the state 
bar association, and in a few other states distribution is being made through 
some public institution. So far as our interests are concerned, centralization is, 
in my opinion, the solution of the distribution problem, whether it be on the 
sale, gift or exchange basis. The publication of proceedings in journals, as 
hereinafter stated, will also help the question of distribution. 


SEPARATE BAR PUBLICATIONS 


At this time sixteen state associations have a separate publication as the 
official organ of the association, and the tendency is towards all associations 
issuing a journal or periodical of some kind. Like ourselves, other associations 
have found that annual meetings and reports are not sufficient to hold the in- 
terest of the members, and that frequent contact is necessary. These periodicals 
are highly desirable in law libraries. Some are quite pretentious and contain 
legal articles and notices of much interest to the bench and bar. All are worthy 
and creditable publications, keeping the membership in touch with the activities 
of the association. Like the proceedings, some of these separate publications 
may be had on application, while others have a fixed subscription price. 


(QUESTIONNAIRE 


From a questionnaire sent out recently much valuable data and information 
relative to various bar association publications and exchanges has been obtained. 
For general purposes I have compiled and arranged the information obtained 
from these questionnaires in a way which I think will be most helpful to those 
who are interested in bar association material. 


MEETINGS 


Every state has a bar association which holds a regular meeting at least 
once every year, except Maine which holds its sessions biennially in the odd 
years. 
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Three state associations hold semi-annual sessions, namely, New Jersey, 
Ohio, and Pennsylvania, and each combines the proceedings of these semi-annual 
meetings in an annual publication. 

Rhode Island holds three regular sessions in a year. Publication of pro- 
ceedings ceased in 1914 but was resumed again in 1926. 


PROCEEDINGS, How AND WHEN PUBLISHED 


Nearly all the bar proceedings are published in separate volumes, but in 
nine states the proceedings are printed in their official journals. These states 
are as follows: 


State Proceedings published 
CRO. hiiksciciveiozees xed in Bar Journal, July number 
DR its cagamnamanieuaiaal sian in Law Journal, October issue 
IE: an cvcindigbtcdaewwdienl in the Law Quarterly 
eee eerre in Bar Journal, November issue 
IID 3 52k Gaacw/eatawksneetenaues in Law Review, November issue 
DEL -ccnddacsecgsnencieeesnenn in Law Bulletin, July issue 
PRU MRNOE ose cadcicdcedmneence ann in Bar Briefs, December number 
Oregon ........ (iihicietnansae in Law Review, irregularly 
TD déusdnnnnscesacdedseseneeaees in Law Review, October issue as a 


special number 


PROCEEDINGS, PrRicE PER VOLUME 
All state bar associations make limited free distribution of proceedings, 
except Kentucky and Virginia, which have no free list outside of their own 
state. Several of the state associations quote prices to outside exchanges, namely : 
American Bar Association and New York, $2.00; Maine, $1.75; Georgia, Iowa, 
New Hampshire and Virginia, $1.50; Kansas, Kentucky, North Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, Vermont and Wisconsin, $1.00; Colorado, price based on cost. 


PROCEEDINGS DISTRIBUTED BY SECRETARY OF STATE ASSOCIATIONS 


The secretary of the state bar association distributes and sells the pro- 
ceedings in the following states: Arkansas, California, Colorado, Delaware, Flor- 
ida, Georgia, Idaho, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Mississippi, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, 
North Dakota, North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, West Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 


PROCEEDINGS DISTRIBUTED BY SECRETARY HOLDING OFFICIAL POSITION 


SE: nciakiawubneaeicetababeeeiaainl clerk of probate court 
SE SED acts ccscedadcasbanes legislative reference librarian 
DED vcocccsuacawemes errr clerk of supreme court 
EE - i cavdeceadecscees rere state librarian 
a apr errr et Cr state law librarian 
Wisconsin ...... Sr ere re ee state librarian 


PROCEEDINGS DISTRIBUTED BY STATE INSTITUTIONS OR DEPARTMENTS 


EER ee erty eee ey department of archives 
Sa cadaudiccasees rexearsd . State library 


y, 
al 
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IN a cna son aka nedcenedaeea weet area librarian, supreme court 
RE SEE ere ee ee ee state law library 
EP Te re university law school 
DIED <.¢cccinceneieeaaenaeenel state library 

SEE. SindatienuctadmniicanKiniaremicne state library 

EE bietickiiadaapebewaesoaeie state library 

MEN 5 esa diclee nelstnh ennwipeaeumee university law school 
OE ONO 6 cscs asccedcasaauseusee clerk of supreme court 
TEE nickanbeddemenaes emimeinated state law library 
TE <ckbtncdegednanigaaabeaell state library 

WE NINE be 5.5 Sse darcesseucuns state law library 
WOE 5 picbace cieadescagimescees state library 

We ED ik. Sacvdceswncewousadccuu state law library 
WE, kkk adds ceeeeaerecnrenee state library 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 
State bar associations which publish an official periodical are, California, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Tennessee, Texas and West 
Virginia. These periodicals may be had as follows: 


CED is ctkbvdindseensedaebensatl free on request to members 
SE ini utitnniidcbmabcuknimhennen free on request 

PII icv dcnncuGnceosesbeennos free on request 

BE pddos avaacaensanedcuandatan free on request 

END csriiccedicniaodcleemaam aeekaoemael subscription, $3.00 per year 
pL Te free on request 

MI 2.5 dnticucdnaarkawammeedmagee mee susubscription, $4.00 per year 
MI, acoder ndanmcnncademabaaiee subscription, $3.00 per year 
DED videvdskenedénnasehenmmeede free on request 

EY kicnekedvenctauneswen seal free on request 

BE NOD cc cuascsdiccatscsiecat free on request 

SEE Sicsiceacecinuiedacnkenaodueand subscription, $2.00 per year 
CRI: «ccisia-rin.ceucnnaadiaineonaamaiale . subscription, $3.00 per year 
DID ovat cisnscas scsiaaoiedaamamets subscription, fifty cents per year 
MEE (bscuisccumecuiscaadacacanesaaen subscritpion, $4.00 per year 
WOE WEED, Sccnccdconcnsassdcaens subscription, $2.00 per year 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION PUBLICATIONS 

The American Bar Association issues in addition to its annual proceedings, 
a journal, entitled ‘““American Bar Association Journal,” now in the thirteenth 
volume. Subscription price, $3.00 per year. 

The Canadian Bar Association publishes an official periodical, entitled “Cana- 
dian Bar Review,” now in its fifth volume. Subscription price, $5.00 per year. 

The American Law Institute publishes proceedings and a restatement of 
the law. These may be had from the secretary without cost. 

The National Conference of Commissioners of Uniform Laws publishes 
annual proceedings which may be had without cost from the secretary. 

The Association of American Law Schools publishes an annual “Hand- 
book” which may be had upon application. 


RESUME OF STATE Bar PUBLICATIONS 


California—The California Bar Association sponsors a unique publication 
in the way of a legal monthly, which is distributed free to all members of the 
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bar in that state. It is called “The State Bar Journal” and is the official organ 
of the state association. The Journal is privately published by the Record Print- 
ing and Publishing Co., of San Francisco. The first issue appeared in August, 
1926. 

The Los Angeles Bar Association also publishes a thirty-two page “Bulletin.” 
It carries case notes and items of interest to the Los Angeles Bar Association, 
which has become an aggressive organization. 

Connecticut—The State Bar Association of Connecticut began the publica- 
tion of a quarterly, January, 1927, entitled “Connecticut Bar Journal.” It is the 
official organ of the association and is published under direction of a committee 
of five, of which Judge John M. Comley of Bridgeport is chairman. The July 
number of each year will contain the full proceedings of the association. This 
is an exceptionally good exclusive bar periodical. No subscription price is in- 
dicated; distribution is made by the State Librarian. 

Colorado—The Colorado Bar Association issues an occasional periodical, en- 
title “The Jealous Mistress.” It is an interesting publication and may be had 
upon request. 

Illinois—The State Bar Association of Illinois began the publication of a 
four page, “Quarterly Bulletin,” 8% x11 inches, September 4, 1912, which is 
now in its fifteenth year. It is edited by the secretary and is devoted largely 
to legal news items and short articles concerning the activities of the association. 
Distribution free upon application. 

Indiana—The Indiana State Bar Association began the publication of a 
monthly periodical in June, 1925, entitled “The Indiana Law Journal.” This 
continued but a short time, only three numbers being published, when a re- 
organization was made and a new one appeared January, 1926, under title of 
“Indiana Law Journal,” issued monthly, October to June inclusive. Arrange- 
ments were made for the state university law school to take over the editorial 
supervision but the Journal was to continue as the official organ of the state 
bar association. The subscription price is $3.00 per year. Annual proceedings 
are published separately. 

Massachusetts—The Massachusetts Bar Association began the publication 
of a quarterly, entitled “Massachusetts Law Quarterly,” in November, 1915. It 
is now in its twelfth volume. Supplements are also issued occasionally. The 
proceedings of the state bar association are published in the current numbers. 
Free distribution to membership and limited distribution to libraries. 

Michigan—Beginning with November, 1921, the Michigan State Bar As- 
sociation began the publication of a periodical, published monthly from Novem- 
ber to June, entitled “Michigan State Bar Journal.” The proceedings are pub- 
lished in each November issue. Arrangements were made with the Michigan 
Law Review, published by the Michigan Law School, where a complete reprint 
was to be made in each issue of the Journal. (See Journal, vol. 1:1.) Each 
member of the bar association receives a copy without charge. General sub- 
scription is $4.00. 

Minnesota—“The Minnesota Law Review,” a monthly periodical (Decem- 
ber to June), edited and published by the faculty and students of the state uni- 
versity law school, was by agreement adopted as the official journal of the state 
bar association, begining with volume 7, November, 1922. The November num- 
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ber of each year contains the annual proceedings of the State Bar Association 
as a supplemental number. (See Proceedings 1922:94.) Subscription price 
$3.00 per year. 

Missouri—Beginning with the University Bulletin Law Series, No. 17, No- 
vember, 1919, The Missouri State Bar Association made arrangements with the 
University of Missouri Law School that a section of the Law Bulletin be set 
apart as the Missouri Bar Bulletin, and be given over to items of interest to 
the state bar association; that part to be known as the bar association’s official 
publication. Copies may be had upon application. 

Nebraska—The Nebraska Law Bulletin, published quarterly by the College 
of Law of the University of Nebraska at Lincoln, commencing July, 1922, be- 
came the official organ of the Nebraska Bar Association. A part of the Law 
Bulletin has been designated the Bar Association Section. The annual pro- 
ceedings of the association have been published in each July number beginning 
with 1923. Additional copies of the July number are run off and bound sepa- 
rately, with different title page. The Bulletin contains legal articles and reviews 
of about 100 pages. Free on application. 

North Dakota—The State Bar Association began the publication of a monthly 
eight page periodical, entitled ‘““Law Briefs,’ beginning with December, 1924. 
This continued until January, 1927, when the state bar association made tenta- 
tive cooperative arrangements with the university law school at Bismarck where- 
by the monthly issues are to be jointly published, and each quarterly number is 
to contain more pages and much additional matter, the name being changed to 
“Bar Briefs and Dakota Law Review.” The state bar proceedings are printed 
in the December number beginning with 1926. Distribution without cost. 

Ohio—The Ohio State Bar Association, in 1924, began the publication of a 
four page weekly bulletin, 8% x 11 inches, the first number appearing as the 
“Bar Association Bulletin” and later being changed to “Ohio Bar Association 
Bulletin.” It is now in its third volume. General subscription price $4.00. 

Oregon—‘The Oregon Law Review,” a quarterly publication issued by the 
University of Oregon Law School at Eugene, beginning in 1921 and now in its 
sixth volume, is the official journal of the Oregon Bar Association. At irregu- 
lar intervals fragmentary proceedings of the association are published, along 
with other legal matter. Subscription price $3.00 per year. 

Tennessee—The Tennessee State Bar Association publishes a four page 
monthly newspaper, 10% x 14 inches, entitled “The Bar Association of Ten- 
nessee,” now in its fifth volume, and which is devoted to items and short articles 
of interest to the bench and bar of that state. The bar association proceedings 
are published separately. Subscription price 50 cents a year. 

Texas—‘The Law Review,” beginning December, 1922, is a quarterly jour- 
nal issued by the law school of the University of Texas. It has been the semi- 
official journal of the Texas Bar Association commencing with 1923. The pro- 
ceedings of the association are published separately in October as a special num- 
ber of the Review. (See Foreword of Proceedings, 1923.) Subscription price, 
$4.00. 

West Virginia—The Bar Association and the West Virginia Law Quar- 
terly (November-June), through arrangements with the West Virginia Univer- 
sity College of Law, became the joint official journal of the Law School and 
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State Bar Association, beginning with November, 1917, under the title of “West 
Virginia Law Quarterly and the Bar.” (See vol. 25, page 57). 

The State Bar Association had previously issued a periodical, published 
monthly (October-May) and bi-monthly (June-September), under title of “The 
Bar,” beginning in 1894. The last number was vol. 24, June-July, 1917, (er- 
roneously numbered vol. 29) when it merged with the West Virginia Law Quar- 
terly. 

It is now issued quarterly (December-June) in each vear. 

The West Virginia State Bar Association is entitled to the credit of having 
the first exclusive bar journal. 

General subscription $2.00. Annual proceedings are separately published. 


OUTLINE OF MASSACHUSETTS STATUTE LAW PUBLICATIONS * 
By Howarp L. Stessins, Librarian, Social Law Library, Boston, Mass. 


The history of Massachusetts statute law, just completing its third century, 
is necessarily long and complex. In this article we shall attempt an outline to 
serve as a birdseye view of the law-making of the Old Bay State, and as a 
starting point for those researchers who wish to go deeper into various phases 
of the subject. 

Massachusetts statute law-making divides itself into three periods. The 
first, during which Plymouth Colony and Massachusetts Bay Colony had sepa- 
rate governments and laws, extends to the overthrow of the colonial regime by 
Governor Andros in 1686. The second period extends from the granting of the 
Province charter, in 1691, to the adoption of the State constitution in 1780. While 
statute law making from 1780 to the present time forms one unit, the period 
may be conveniently broken into two parts at about 1836, at which time the 
first genuine revision of the state laws took effect. At this time, too, there came 
to a head a struggle of profound significance—one that all but placed Massa- 
chusetts in the vanguard of the code states, instead of leaving it a stronghold 
of the common law. In this article we shall consider in some detail the colonial 
period, pass rather more hastily the Province and early State activities, and 
lay stress on the progress of revision from 1836 to date with some word of the 
present situation. 


PLtyMoutH CoLtony Laws 


Of the laws of Plymouth Colony up to its union with Massachusetts Bay 
in 1691 there is comparatively little to be said. Our chief source of information 
is the following: “The Compact with the Charter and Laws of the Colony of 
New Plymouth: together with the Charter of the Council at Plymouth, and an 
Appendix, containing the Articles of Confederation of the United Colonies of 
New England and other valuable Documents, published agreeably to a Resolve 
passed April 5, 1836, under the Supervision of William Brigham. Boston, 1836.” 
A large portion of this book was taken from the manuscript records in the 
Plymouth Court House—records which later were printed by order of the State. 
“The work is divided into three parts,” says the preliminary advertisement, “the 





* Presented at the Annual Meeting of the American Association of Law Libraries 
at Toronto, Canada, in June, 1927. 
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first containing all the laws from the settlement of the Colony to 1658; the 
second all the laws found in the records from that period to its union with 
Massachusetts; and the third the general revised laws, which were adopted and 
printed in 1671, together with portions of the edition of the laws published in 
1685.” 

Besides the two revisions just mentioned others were made in 1636 and 
1658. Prior to 1636 few laws had been made and still fewer committed to 
record. The Governor acted as Secretary and law-making was rather informal. 
By 1658 enactments were scattered promiscuously in the records and it was 
necessary to collect, harmonize and amend them. The third revision, in 1671, 
was not, like the prior one, a mere collection, but a complete digest of the laws 
then in force, as was the fourth and last revision in 1685. The Governor of 
the Colony nearly always headed the Committee to revise the laws, sometimes 
aided by his assistants, and sometimes by a body specially appointed. 

The records upon which Mr. Brigham based his work reposed in the 
Registry of Deeds at Plymouth until 1818, when the Legislature took cognizance 
of them. They were examined, and being found in great confusion and some- 
what defaced, were rearranged, rebound and provided with indexes. Four 
decades later they were printed and published by the State as “Records of the 
Colony of New Plymouth in New England. Boston, 1855-61.” 12 vols. in 10. 
Besides the laws this set contains judicial proceedings, records of wills and 
deeds and a large number of miscellaneous records. 

So much for the laws of Plymouth Colony. 


MASSACHUSETTS Bay COLONY 


Of Massachusetts Bay Colony, centered about Boston, there is much more 
material extant. For five years after the settlement, in 1630, legislative and 
judicial pronouncements were in the hands of the same bodies. Four “Great and 
Generall Courts” were held annually. These were assemblies of all the freemen, 
presided over by the Governor. There was also a monthly court of the Governor 
and his assistants, called “Court of Assistants.” The records of this Court of 
Assistants, 1630-1644, and 1673-1692, have been published by the County of 
Suffolk. Further manuscript has been prepared but there is no immediate pros- 
pect of printing. 

The General Court, besides having legislative and executive functions, was 
a court of law and equity—the highest court in the Colony.* Even today our 
Legislature, by constitutional dictum, bears the confusing title of ‘““General Court 
ot Massachusetts.”’ Frothingham in his “Constitution and Government of Mas- 
sachusetts” relates that as Dr. Everett was about to deliver an historical ad- 
dress at the Old South Church, an usher, a college graduate, asked him for 
whom certain seats were reserved, and when the Doctor told him they were for 
the General Court, he said he had supposed they were for the Legislature. 


Bopy oF LIBERTIEs, 1641 
The very first revision of the Massachusetts Bay laws was not in charge 
of the legislative, judicial, or executive branches, but of the clergy. In 1639 
Rev. Nathaniel Ward of Ipswich, and Rev. John Cotton were appointed to 
frame a body of laws. ‘The two models,” Governor Winthrop informs us, in his 
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Journal, “were digested with divers alterations and additions, and abbreviated 
and sent to every town to be considered of, first by the magistrates and elders, 
and then to be published by the constables to all the people, that if any man 
should think fit, that anything herein ought to be altered, he might acquaint 
some of the deputies therewith against the next court.” Probably never again 
did the individual voter have so direct an approach to a Commission on Revision. 

A draft was finally adopted in October 1641, called the Body of Liberties. 
It was probably not printed. Two centuries later, in 1843, a manuscript copy 
was discovered in the Boston Athenaeum and was published in a volume of Col- 
lections of the Massachusetts Historical Society. It has been included verbatim 
in “The Colonial Laws of Massachusetts” printed in 1889. There is also a 
spurious pamphlet published in London in 1641 which is possibly John Cotton’s 
proposed draft. 

“The Capital Laws of the Massachusetts Bay, with the Freeman’s Oath” 
were ordered to be printed on the eighteenth of the third month, 1642, and 
there is nearly contemporary authority for the statement that they were printed, 
but no copy is known of. 


Book OF THE GENERAL Laws, 1648 

Now follows a very rare publication of which it was long supposed that 
not a single copy remained. This is the “Book of the General Lawes and Liber- 
ties of the Massachusetts,” the so-called code of 1648, sometimes spoken of as 
“Book of Lawes of the First Impression.” It is supposed to be the earliest 
volume of laws printed in English America, but so completely did it disappear 
that not only was its title long unknown but there was even grave doubt whether 
its date were 1648 or 1649. It was known to consist of about fifty-six pages 
or seven octavo sheets and the claim was made that by a process of elimination 
resulting from a study of the latest prior and the first following compilations, 
it could be reconstructed almost entirely. 

Parts of this code of laws were transcribed in a book published in London 
in 1650 called, “Jewes in America, or Probabilities That the Americans Are of 
That Race,” but it was not until 1906 that a complete copy was found. It turned 
up in an English garret and is now in the collection of the late Henry E. Hunt- 
ington. Photostatic copies are in several libraries. Among its ‘““Thou shalt not’s” 
are measures designed to restrain the Indians from profaning the Sabbath, but 
if a book censorship for Boston and vicinity was in contemplation, it was not 
yet in type. 


CoLoNIAL Laws, 1660 anp 1672 

In a dozen years need of revision was again felt, and in 1660 and again 
in 1672 the laws were recompiled. These two editions are commonly available in 
the following reprints: 

“The Colonial Laws of Massachusetts reprinted from the Edition of 1660, 
with the Supplements to 1672; containing also the Body of Liberties of 1641, 
published by Order of the City Council of Boston.” Boston, 1889. 

“The Colonial Laws of Massachusetts, reprinted from the Edition of 1672, 
with the supplements through 1686, published by Order of the City Council 
of Boston.” Boston, 1887. 
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The original statute book of 1660 is extant in various libraries. It em- 
bodied all active general legislation. The 1672 collection was reprinted from 
an excellent copy in the Boston Athenaeum. The reprint follows the supple- 
mentary enactments to the coming of Governor Andros. Proposed revisions in 
1681 and 1685 had not gone through and Massachusetts law making went down 
into the dark ages. These, fortunately, lasted only until the fall of the Andros 
government a very few years later. 

ANCIENT CHARTERS AND Laws, 1814 

A volume much used for this early period is the following: “The Charters 
and General Laws of the Colony and Province of Massachusetts Bay, carefully 
collected from the Public Records and ancient Printed Books to which is added 
an Appendix tending to explain the Spirit, Progress and History of the Juris- 
prudence of the State; especially in a Moral and Political View. Published by 
Order of the General Court.” Boston, 1814. This is always referred to as 
“Ancient Charters and Laws” and is much consulted. The material was col- 
lected by a committee appointed by the Legislature in 1812. They were charged 
to add any documents necessary to give a clear view of the jurisprudence of 
the State. They did not reprint either the 1660 or 1672 revisions complete, but 
made a new compilation with a new arrangement of chapters and inserted such 
general laws as they considered to have remained a material part of the colonial 
system. Their selections are by no means complete and are considered to have 
been not always wise. 


Recorps OF MAsSSACHUSETTs Bay, 1628-86 

Corresponding to the Plymouth Colony Records before spoken of is the 
following set: “Records of the Governor and Company of the Massachusetts 
Bay in New England. Printed by Order of the Legislature. Boston, 1853-54.” 
5 vols. in 6. The period covered is 1628-86 and the documents are in approxi- 
mate chronological order. These records constitute the original source books 
for matters legislative, judicial and executive. Session laws as we understand 
them did not exist until 1692. 


PROVINCE PERIOD 

From the granting of the Province Charter in 1691 to the framing of the 
state constitution in 1780 constitutes our second period of statute law-making. 
Of the welter of permanent and general laws, temporary and special laws, omitted 
temporary laws, resolves, etc. we shall have little to say in the present article. 
More time for study and research, more time for reading at this meeting, and 
more space in the Law Library Journal would be required for the production of 
any adequate description of this confused mass of legislation. From the fact 
that Charles J. Babbitt in his “Hand List of American Statute Law” required 
eighteen pages to list the session laws of this period alone may be seen the 
complexity of the subject. The Legislature met three or four times a year; 
figures compiled in 1912 gave Massachusetts up to that time 628 legislative ses- 
sions, a number approached by no other state save Rhode Island with 825. 

In a paper before this Association in 1912—a meeting held, like this, in 
Canada—Mr. Babbitt described some of the difficulties of cataloguing these early 
Massachusetts laws. In 5 Law Library Journal 25-35, under the caption “Stum- 
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bling Blocks and Pitfalls in Session Laws” you will find his account of some 
peculiarities of the legislation in this and other states. He describes one of the 
most troublesome conditions—that of printing the revisions with blank leaves at 
the end. These were afterwards cut down to stubs and the later session laws 
were inserted at will, the pagination being continued in pen and ink. As a re- 
sult, individual copies of these revisions end with widely varying pages and 
no library can cite its own copy with any confidence that another library’s book 
will be similar. Perhaps this was a forerunner of the ‘continuous consolidation 
of the general laws,” of which we shall have a word to say later. 

Revised editions, usually called “Charter, Acts and Laws” were printed in 
Boston in 1699, 1714, 1726, 1742 and 1759. There is also a London edition of 
1724. Editions of the “Temporary Acts and Laws” were printed in 1742, 1755 
and 1763. For the best listing of these compilations with their endless ramifica- 
tions, and their more or less amputated appendices the inquirer is referred to 
Mr. Babbitt’s “Hand List of American Statute Law,” pages 186-204. For an 
official reprint of the acts and resolves from 1692 to 1780 one uses: “The Acts 
and Resolves, Public and Private, of the Province of the Massachusetts Bay: 
to which are prefixed the Charters of the Province, With Historical and Ex- 
planatory Notes, and an Appendix. Published under Chapter 87 of the Re- 
solves of the General Court of the Commonwealth for the year 1867. Boston, 
1869-1922.”" 21 vols. 


EARLY STATE PERIOD 


Statute law publication from 1780, when the state constitution took effect, 
up to the present time has been continuous and it is only for convenience that 
in this article we divide it into two periods at 1836. Prior to that time the re- 
visions had no noteworthy significance, and were the result merely of the con- 
tinually recurring demand that the laws already on the books be recompiled and 
made usable. Some editions were published by order of the State and some 
were brought out by individuals. As the body of laws in force grew in bulk 
these compilations came to consist of two, three, or four volumes, and often 
were followed a few years later by supplements. A list may be consulted at 
pages 231-234 of Babbitt’s ‘Hand List of American Statute Law.” Additional 
data may be secured in “A Chronological Sketch of the Legislation from 1752 
to 1784 on the Subject of Printing the Acts and Resolves of the Province of 
Massachusetts Bay.” n.p. 1889. The session laws are listed on pages 204-226 
of Babbitt’s book, in even greater detail than those of the Province Period. The 
Acts and Resolves from 1780 to 1806 were reprinted in convenient form under 
Chapter 104 of the Resolves of 1889. Those from 1806 to 1839 have not been 
reprinted and are becoming increasingly rare. A detailed description of the 
pagination and contents of these volumes 1s given in 6 Green Bag 328-330. Those 
from 1839 on we shall consider later. 


CoDIFICATION 


In a discussion before the American Bar Association in 1886 David Dudley 
Field said, “Much of the agitation we have had about codes had its origin in 
Massachusetts.”” This may come as a surprise to us all, so accustomed are we 
to considering Massachusetts a stronghold of the common law. Nevertheless, 
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juridical and lay circles, a century ago, were rife with discussion of the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of codification. With the Revised Statutes of 1836 the 
situation came to a head and Massachusetts all but went over to the front ranks 
of the code states. 

Not for fifty-five years, not since the state government began to function 
had there been a real honest-to-goodness overhauling of the statute law. The 
previous compilations became more and more inadequate to handle the situation 
and the mass of law threatened to become unworkable. The decision to com- 
pletely revise and orient the statutes let down the bars to the advocates of a 
code. The idea of a fixed and permanent body of law had been greatly fos- 
tered by the success of the Code Napoleon. Justinian, and even old Lycurgus 
himself, were dragged out as models. The codified New York Revised Statutes 
of 1829 added fuel to the flames. Portions of the bench and bar and of the 
laity alike were carried away by the idea of a guide to law, morals and conduct, 
as unfailing as the two tables of stone which Moses brought down to the Chil- 
dren of Israel. 

Not that the opponents of this plan were not just as assertive. By one it 
was claimed that the whole agitation had started from the republication, in this 
country, of the entire Russian code in a pamphlet the size of a spelling book, 
whence men were amazed at the contrast with our own bulky, scattered and 
obscure laws and demanded a complete statement of principles in simple form. 
In 1830 Lemuel Shaw was appointed Chief Justice of the Supreme Judicial 
Court. It is said that when Daniel Webster went to urge him, in a cloud of 
tobacco smoke, to accept the appointment, one argument he advanced was that 
Shaw was so skilled in expounding the principles of the common law that his 
opinions would go a long way toward stemming the demand for codification. 


REvIsED STATUTES, 1836 

In the year 1832 three commissioners, with Charles Jackson as Chairman, 
were appointed “to revise, collate and arrange . . . the General Statutes . . . under 
appropriate chapters, titles and sections, and in all respects to execute and com- 
plete said revision in such manner as, in their opinion, will render the said Gen- 
eral Laws most concise, plain and intelligible.’ Charles Jackson was a prime 
mover in the clarification and reform of Massachusetts law in the second quarter 
of the century, and parts of the law still bear the impress of his work. He had 
resigned from the Supreme Judicial Court because of ill health; to the work 
of law revision he brought scholarly attainments and a wide interest. 

Under the resolve just quoted the Commissioners decided that they had 
authority to throw the statute law into the form of a code. They partially fol- 
lowed this idea by patterning their work more or less on the New York Revised 
Statutes of 1829. They recognized the differences in local conditions, however, 
and made no attempt to shape Massachusetts law in an alien mold when it 
showed a divergence in principle from that of the Empire State. In patterning 
their work on the chief example of codification then extant they conceived that 
they were aiding the plan of bringing into a fixed code form the law of all the 
states, at least in general principles. 

This plan they followed so far as the already existing statute law was con- 
cerned. But upon the question of adding and incorporating the common law 
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conservation won. A realization of the flexibility of the common law in a new 
and rapidly growing country prevailed upon them to stay their hand. Possibly 
this latter decision marks the turning point in a program affecting the entire 
United States. Certain it is that the Revised Statues of 1836 represent the 
high-water mark of codification in Massachusetts, and that from that point on 
we hear less and less of the merits of a code. 

During the following few years attention was focused on the codification 
of various specific subjects. The chief fruit of this was our penal code of 184, 
which again was largely the work of Charles Jackson. Only seven years later 
a commission reported decisively against codification in general. Thus the battle 
shifted to other states with David Dudley Field and James C. Carter the leaders 
of the two camps. 

In the adoption of recent piecemeal codification—the various “Uniform 
laws’’—Massachusetts has been very receptive. Last year the Bay State had 
adopted sixteen of these laws, a number exceeded only by Wisconsin, Tennessee 
and Louisiana. This is a rather remarkable showing, considering the long his- 
tory of Massachusetts legislation, and the lengthy span during which local con- 
ditions have impressed themselves upon the law. 

To return to the Revised Statutes of 1836. After two years study, the 
commission reported their proposed draft. This was carefully gone over by a 
large committee of the Legislature, who reported 170 pages of amendments. 
These documents were revised at a special session of the Legislature and finally 
passed as one act constituting the Revised Statutes. The Commissioners and 
the law makers had done a thorough and careful piece of work, which met the 
general approval of the bench and bar. “The people were at last put into pos- 
session of a revised code of statute law in a cheap form,” says the Law Re- 
porter of July, 1860, “conveniently arranged, and to a reasonable extent, simple 
and intelligible in the phraseology and meaning of its provisions. The entire 
volume contained 1007 pages, including 173 of index.” 

Not that the approbation was universal. Two years later a new member 
of the Legislature, just as soon as he was qualified, before he had even taken 
his seat, proposed an order repealing or amending a dozen or so provisions of 
the Revised Statutes, and gave notice that he had some thirty more in reserve. 

Constant addition of new legislative provisions made necessary a thick sup- 
plement in 1853 and another in 1859. Continual tinkering and amendment made 
another revision a necessity in the course of twenty years after the Revised 
Statutes took effect and this twenty year interval between revisions has been 
approximately maintained ever since. 


GENERAL STATUTES, 1860 

In 1854 the preliminary steps were taken; a year later a commission was 
appointed and began its labors. The herculean task was completed and the re- 
port made in three years and nine months, as compared with two years and ten 
months used by Charles Jackson’s earlier commission. 

For reasons not very evident to later writers the relations of the commis- 
sioners and the legislative committee were very bitter. Preliminary remarks of 
the committee chairman made it impossible for the commissioners and committee 
to sit together. The commissioners were forced, moreover, to defend them- 
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selves from hostile criticism launched against them in the press and in the 
pamphlet material, which was then the fashion. The legislative committee made 
more than 3000 amendments to the commissioners’ report. The Legislature did 
not dare pass them and finally called in the commissioners themselves to revise 


the work of its own committee. 


All this bitterness spun out the time between the passage of the initial re- 
solve and actual publication to five years and three months, and raised the total 
cost to $196,529.97. The commissioners apparently did their work well and 
their revision endured for the normal period of twenty years. Supplements were 
published in 1872, and 1881. In 1873 a “second edition” appeared with ref- 
erences to subsequent legislation and judicial decisions. This revision of 1860 
is called “General Statutes.” Each of our revisions of the last hundred years 
has a different nomenclature and it is correct to cite them without date. 


Pusiic STATUTES, 1882 


The framing of the Public Statutes of 1882 was accomplished in sharp and 
pleasant contrast to the conditions we have just been considering. The resolve 
under which work was instituted was exactly like that of twenty years before 
except for the singular provision that the report of the commissioners was to 
be accepted or rejected without amendment. This is thought to be an aftermath 
of Governor Butler’s furor for economy the previous year rather than in memory 
of prior alterations. This provision was not binding on the following Legislature 
and it staved off neither a legislative committee, nor an extra session. There 
was, however, a disposition on every side to co-operate. The total time con- 
sumed was cut to one year and eleven months and the entire cost was less than 
$95,000. 

Uriel H. Crocker was one of the Commissioners. The fact that his printed 
‘Notes on the General Statutes” had been kept up to date in manuscript greatly 
aided the three men in determining what acts from 1860 to 1880 must be added 
and what portions of the General Statutes had been repealed. Since their work 
was intended to stand or fall in toto before the Legislature, they felt constrained 
to consolidate the law merely, and not to change its substance. When, after all, 
a legislative committee was appointed, it made not more than twenty amendments, 
and these in full harmony with the commissioners who sat with the committee 
to advise and explain their work. On the committee were put all the strong 
men of both branches of the Legislature and all the fluent talkers and the ex- 
pectation that their recommendations would go through with little difficulty was 
borne out by the results and the “Public Statutes” were ready for distribution 
on March 1, 1882—only one month after they took effect. 


A supplement was published containing the legislation of 1882-1888, and if 
ever there was an authentic case of tail wagging dog, this is it. The Public 
Statutes weigh 5% Ibs., the supplement 734 Ibs. Most of this great bulk is 
due to a most extraordinary index, which contains more matter than the laws 
of which it is an index. “A concordance,” Uriel H. Crocker called it in review- 


ing the book for the Boston Post of February 5, 1892 under the caption “A 
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Weighty Work.” To his disgust he found a 28 line statute, “An Act Concerning 
the Keeping of Dogs known as Blood-hounds,” provided with 99 lines of in- 
dexing under the following heads: 


Blood-hounds Mayor 

Boar-hounds Muzzles 

City Treasurer Notice 

Constables Police Officers 
County Treasurer Selectmen 

Cuban Blood-hounds Siberian Blood-hounds 
Dogs Suffolk County 
Forfeitures Town Treasurer 
German Mastiffs Ulmer Dogs 

Great Danes Writing 


“Strangely enough,” he says, “we do not find any reference in the index 
to the grand consummation of this dog matter, namely, the killing of the dog, 
although under that important word we do find a reference to the fact that for 
killing a seal a bounty of $1.00 is to be paid.” 

A still larger supplement for 1889-1895 was published, but with a more 
suitable index. There is also an edition of the Public Statutes with a combined 
index to the revision and the session laws of 1882-1887. This index was also 
made with some moderation. Nevertheless, it swells the volume so much that 
one of the Social Law Library trustees always speaks of the original edition 
as “the convenient sized book.” 


REvisED Laws, 1902 

The Revised Laws of 1902 were framed in the manner usual in this state. 
By a resolve of the Legislature in 1896 three men were appointed by the Gov- 
ernor to serve as Commissioners and report a proposed draft. This resolve was 
similar in terminology to those of prior date, and the peculiar provision of 1880 
that the report must be accepted or rejected without amendment was dropped. 
Consequently, the Commission assumed it to be the desire of the Legislature for 
them to suggest mistakes, omissions, inconsistencies and imperfections and to 
omit redundant and obsolete enactments. Their report was filed in April, 1901. 
It contained 656 pages more than the Public Statutes, but into these was crowded 
the gist of 6,000 pages of annual legislation. By direction of the Legislature a 
supplementary report was also filed incorporating the legislation of 1901. 

A special recess committee of thirty-six members of the House and fifteen 
of the Senate took over the work, made certain amendments, and reported in the 
Fall a new draft. Both of the drafts were printed, also the detailed Journal of 
the Committee. At an extra session of the Legislature a few amendments were 
adopted and the Revised Laws were enacted to take effect January 1, 1902. This 
is the normal procedure in revising the laws of Massachusetts. For the first 
time the bulky single volume was dispensed with and the Revised Laws were 
published in three volumes of which the third was an index. 


GENERAL Laws, 1921 
A thick supplement to the Revised Laws was published in 1908; for thirteen 
years thereafter one had to find the statute law by perusing the annual session 
laws or “blue books,” running sometimes to over 1700 pages. Cumulative tables 
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of amendments and repeals in each “blue book’? somewhat shortened the task, 
but the continually growing difficulty of finding the law made another revision 
inevitable. On April 6, 1916 the initial resolve was approved; not until January 4, 
1922 were the first copies of the General Laws delivered. Six years of time and 
half a million dollars of the taxpayers’ money had been required to catch up the 
threads of twenty years and weave them once more into a pattern that was uni- 
fied and complete. 

Besides the complete draft of the General Laws this Commission made a 
preliminary report and two supplementary reports. Notes in these special re- 
ports discuss briefly the proposed changes and partially supply the demand for 
the reasons which prompted the Commissioners to act. A complete statement 
of the reasons for all important changes would be a boon in answering the con- 
stantly recurring question as to why a particular provision was revised. Prob- 
ably such a statement would be impracticable from three men working alone or 
informally in conference. Possibly the situation is cognate to that in which the 
appellate judge found himself when he asked his brethren to join him in affirm- 
ing without opinion the judgment of the court below, since it would be very 
difficult to explain why it ought to be affirmed. 

The General Laws, like the Revised Laws of 1902, were published in three 
volumes, one of which is an index. Even thus they were quite thick and the 
Social Law Library secured its copies in sheets, binding them in five volumes, an 
experiment that has worked out very well. Besides the main body of the law, 
there are tables showing completely the disposition of the Revised Laws, certain 
prior laws not thereby repealed, and all statutes subsequent to the Revised Laws. 
Marginal notes indicate the legislative history of each section, and all citations 
to the Massachusetts Reports. 

A peculiar feature is that two current constitutions of Massachusetts are in- 
cluded. Our constitution of 1780, which, by the way, is the oldest under which 
any of the states is governed, was “rearranged” by the Constitutional Convention 
of 1917-1919. Twice the matter has been to the Supreme Judicial Court and 
twice the Court has declared that our fundamental law is still the original con- 
stitution of 1780 with its various amendments, however useful the “rearrange- 
ment” of 1919 may be. After much delay, it was decided to publish the Gen- 
eral Laws with both forms of the constitution, first the original, then the “re- 
arrangement.” 

The long delay and heavy expenses of preparing the General Laws focussed 
attention on a new plan for “continuous consolidation” of the laws. As carried 
out this plan means that every law of general and permanent interest since 1921 
has been enacted as an amendment of some chapter or section of the General 
Laws. Ina set of interleaved books in the office of the Secretary of the Com- 
monwealth these amendments are inserted each year and the books are in every 
particular brought up to date. Thus there is always available this one copy of 
the law of Massachusetts in complete and harmonized form. There remain in 
stock about 1000 copies of the General Laws. It is expected that when this col- 
lection is pretty well depleted a new edition can be brought out from the official 
copy in the Secretary’s office. The Secretary confidently believes he informed 
the writer, a few days ago, that the arduous labor and heavy expense incurred 
by former revisions can thus be done away with. 
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There has been also a proposition to issue a loose-leaf edition of the General 
Laws, but the demand never warranted its preparation. The current “slip laws” 
are, however, issued on sheets the size of the pages of the General Laws. It is 
thus possible for any individual to have his General Laws taken apart and pre- 
pared for loose-leaf binders in which may be inserted the new enactments in 
their proper places. Along with these attempts to keep up to date a special com- 
mission has made a study of obsolete provisions in the General Laws and has 
recommended the repeal of some. 


CUMULATIVE STATUTES, 1927 

Last Winter, there came on the market “Massachusetts Cumulative Statutes, 
1927 ; containing all General Laws from 1921 to 1926, inclusive, with full An- 
notations. Charlottesville, Va., 1926.’’ This is published by the Michie Company, 
which has done considerable statute work in the Southern States. It is the first 
unofficial edition of a Massachusetts statute book for many years. It represents 
an attempt to make a consolidated supplement by which changes in and additions 
to the General Laws may be speedily found. There are numerous editorial notes 
and occasional citations to the Massachusetts reports. It contains numerous 
typographical errors; for instance, the State Library is given $1,000 to repair 
a card index of legislation. On the whole, it is a useful proposition. As to 
whether the Michie Company will follow this supplement with a complete com- 
pilation of the laws up to date, as they have done in North Carolina and Florida, 
there is no information at present. 

Another useful book is Crocker’s “Notes on the General Laws.” It cannot 
be called a statute book since it does not quote the text, but annotates it section by 
section with copious notes. Earlier editions were published to accompany the 
General Statutes, the Public Statutes and the Revised Laws. 


AcTs AND RESOLVES 

These revisions of 1836, 1860, 1882, 1902 and 1921 have for their sources, 
of course, the long series of annual laws. Publication of these substantially in 
their present form dates from 1839. The annual volumes, technically called Acts 
and Resolves, are usually spoken of as “blue books” from the blue board covers 
with cloth backs in which they have for many years been bound. In the last 
half dozen years there has been a diminution of the excessive size to which they 
had been running, marking a welcome decrease in the amount of new legislation 
going on the books. 

A legislative committee made a serious study of the problem in 1914 and 
offered many constructive recommendations. Their report is House Document 
No. 280 of 1915. One of their chief accomplishments was the adding of per- 
manent draftsmen to various committees in a desperate attempt to prevent the 
helter skelter throwing together of legislation without regard to its effect on exist- 
ing statutes. The committee’s efforts bore fruit in a somewhat diminished output 
of laws and never again has the session law volume approached the size of that 
of 1913. Biennial elections have now obtained for nearly a decade, but advo- 
cates of biennial sessions have made little headway. 

We have been speaking throughout this article of Acts and Resolves. Froth- 
ingham, in his Constitution and Government of Massachusetts, defines a “resolve” 
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as differing from an “act” in that it is of a temporary nature and does not pro- 
vide for lasting legislation. Resolves initiating revisions of the laws which we 
have several times mentioned, although important, are of a temporary nature. 
In fact, ‘“Resolve” is synonymous with “Resolution.” The line of demarcation 
is by no means well defined, and matter is sometimes changed during consideration 
from act to resolve, or vice versa. 

Up to 1919 there were also “general’’ and “special” acts between which the 
distinction was still more hazy. These were published together except for the 
years 1915 to 1919, in which the special acts occupied separate volumes. There 
is also a series of twenty-one volumes containing the special acts from 1780 to 
1911. After 1919 the distinction between general and special acts is given up 
and we have merely acts and resolves. 

The form of publication of the session laws at present is: first, the slip 
laws, which come in small consignments every two or three weeks; second, the 
temporary pamphlet edition, which appears about August, with alphabetical in- 
dex; third, the permanent volume or “blue book,” which arrives about October 
with index and cumulative tables showing all changes in the General Laws up 
to date. The 1926 volume omits a table which has been heretofore included, 
showing changes in the annual laws since 1921. As all permanent laws are now 
passed as amendments to the General Laws, this latter table has been dropped as 
unnecessary. 

With a somewhat decreased number of new laws going on the books, with 
these laws harmonized with older material, and with the latest revision kept pains- 
takingly up to date, Massachusetts never had brighter prospects for making her 
statute law a living and vital force in the struggles of her citizens for life, lib- 
erty and the pursuit of happiness. 
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Warren, Charles. Massachusetts as a philanthropic robber. 12 Harvard Law 
Review 316-334. 

Young, Benjamin L. The new plan for continuous consolidation of the general 
statutes of Massachusetts. 7 Massachusetts Law Quarterly 140-145. (Feb. 
1922) 


LINTHICUM FOUNDATION PRIZE 


The Faculty of Law of Northwestern University Administering the Income 
of The Charles C. Linthicum Foundation announces that the sum of one thousand 
dollars and a bronze medal, as a first prize, and two sums of one hundred dol- 
lars each, as second prizes with honorable mention, will be awarded to the au- 
thors of the best essays or monographs submitted by March 1, 1929, on the 
subject known as SCIENTIFIC PROPERTY, i.e. the granting of a quasi- 
patent right to the discoverer of a principle of science. 

The subject for the award in 1927 was “The Law of Radio-Communication,” 
and the prize was awarded on June 16, 1927, to Stephen Davis, member of the 
bars of Oklahoma and New York, and formerly Solicitor to the United States 
Department of Commerce. 

The present offer was originally opened only to members of the legal pro- 
fession in the United States or Canada; but has now been enlarged to include 
all countries of the world. 

For information address The Linthicum Foundation, Northwestern Univer- 
sity Law School, McKinlock Campus, 357 East Chicago Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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AMERICAN STATE REPORTS AND SESSION LAWS EXCLUSIVE OF 
SIDE REPORTS 


Revised to October /, 1927 


Dates of regu- Latest vol. 
Publication lar sessions Source to appear 
Alabama 
POOIEE cccicrccaries wie West Pub. Co., St. Paul, Minn.... 215 
App. Reports ........ se fe West Pub. Co., St. Paul, Minn.... 21 
Session laws .......+. QuadrennialSecretary of State......c...seeeeeee 1927 
1923, 1927 
etc. 
Alaska 
Nd cncepnsneeone ee West Pub. Co., St. Paul, Minn.... 6 
Session laws ........-. Odd years Secretary of Territory.........+..+- 1927 
Arizona 
SEE kesacctecasads isa Bancroft, Whitney & Co., San Fran- 28 
cisco 
Session laws .......+. Odd years State Librarian ............22eeeeee 1927 Reg. & Ist 
& 2d Spec. 
Arkansas 
PED ctcceceecaones . + + Secretary of State .......cccccoe . 172 
Session laws ......... Odd years Secretary of State..........sseeeees 1927 
California 
i ccccnqunoubeics oa a Bancroft, Whitney & Co., San Fran- 199 
cisco 
Re TK i:sccorssanne .. + Bancroft, Whitney & Co. San Fran- 76 
cisco 
Adv. parts for both ... Bancroft, Whitney & Co., San Fran- 
sets cisco 
Session laws ......... Odd years Secretary of State...............00. 1927 
Colorado 
PEE xnccsedsvacdan oo © Coblaghen & Co., Citlcnee. ..0.0000. 80 
Session laws ......... Odd years Secretary of State...............06- 1927 
Connecticut 
er (en Backs L.. P. Ca, NW. ¥. Gitp..ccces 105 
*Advance parts ...... er Banks L. P Co., N. Y. City. 
Session laws ......... Odes poate State LIPCMIAM 2.0 cccccccsccsccees 1927 
Delaware 
OO rere aha Pe SL... ct ncirnntsenaes 32 
Chancery Reports .... fa De PD i ccecadsedsneconnaes 14 
Session laws ......+0. Odd years Secretary of State............02000: 1927 
District of Columbia 
BOGE.» sc0n600da000 sss West Pub. Co. St. Paul, Minn.... 56 
Acts affecting Dis- ... John Byrne Co. ............ anes 1926-27 
trict of Columbia 
Florida 
Di ccsacceoteees Sl 
Session laws ......... Odd years Secretary of State..............000. 1925 Reg & extra 
Georgia 
ee os SE baarcentensiitniane 163 
RR wee = iti‘ SR REE 36 
Session laws ......... Annual State Librarian ..........ccccceces 1925 Reg & 1926 
1st & 2d extras 
Hawaii 
DED acceenscnesece em Clerk Supreme Ct. .............. 29 
= er oii: Clerk Supreme Ct. .............. 
ession laws ......... ears Secretar | ae 
Idaho y y of Territory 1927 
ED: s cotadendtianas ee Bancroft, Whitney & Co., San Fran- 42 
cisco 
Session laws ......... Odd 
Minos years Secretary of State............e..00. 1927 
| ee eee es Callaghan & Co., Chicago.......... 2 
*Advance parts ...... ses Supreme Ct. Reporter we 
Fo geo sseebuce 6 —— : og ee hiesddnioks 242 
saeapee oe allaghan » Chi bensotedeos 
Court of Claims Re- . ’ — 
POE. sercecsesecs oe T. H. Flood & Co., Chicago.. 4 
Session laws ......... Odd years Secretary of State.................. 
In diana Odd years Secretary of State...........cccceee 1927 
ST Riicadidepaniemas a nnn I 
App. Reports ........ oo « Setretary of State.......cccccoccece 85 
Session laws ......... Odd years Secretary of State...........c00- _— 1927 


*Advance parts paged to correspond with permanent edition. 
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Dates of regu- 


Publication lar sessions Source 
Iowa 
NN Cee pene mecretaty Gf Stathccccvivasicecsccns 
Session laws ......... Odd yeats State Printing CO.. .c.6cccccces ieie 
Kansas 
NOE cs ccccddvceacs er ROMER TAIN ivicdiwcsccccrdccces 
*Advance parts ...... . NG TIO, bcs codeecciccscacee 
Session laws ......... Odd years ee re 
Kentucky 
RROMOSHS 266 cccsccssece a ee BEE. 4.cccnecsudecnnnens 
*Advance parts ...... heat SE GIO: ovkccdssicccacwaces 
Session lawS ...c.secs Even WERRE TING EIESSIOR 6 6svsccvicsescceecs 
Louisiana 
Reports ....cccccccess eee eS reer rrr err rr 
Courts of Appeal .... . . . Hauser Printing Co. ............. 
Advance parts ....... 
Bese IWS occ scan. Even years Secretary of State........cccccccces 
Maine 
DE 6 cnccdeneasens . Loring, Short & Harmon .......... 
Session laws .......e. Odd years SEE SEED -sndusecvsncececeens 
Maryland 
EE ccihwinioonnas or King Bros., Baltimore.............. 
*Advance parts ...... ; King Bros., Baltimore 
Session laws .......-. Odd begin-State Te ace ieridpasdoeee ws 
ning with 
1927 
Massachusetts 
PNENED cccccescoeoces 2 Samuel Usher, Fort Hill Press, 
Advance parts ..... oe Boston 
Besse WWE occeescsc Rem «= BEN ooo kc kcccessccsscces 
Michigan 
PE nccccanedauces oa Callaghan & Co., Chicago........... 
*Advance parts ...... ‘ Callaghan & Co., Chicago........... 
Session laws ......20- Odd years DE eee ere 
Minnesota 
EEE ntsncedeneoses - Lavallee Law Book Co., St. Paul.. 
Session laws ......++. Odd years Secretary Of Stake....cccccccccccces 
Mississippi 
Reports .....ccccccece io” E. W. Stephens Publ. Co., Colum- 
DLL, dhnnaieh i chideanmanedaede 
Session laws ......e+- Even years Secretary of State............cecee: 
Missouri F. H. Thomas Law Book Co., St 
BADGERS cccccccccecces ees DS. txaddectasonsbescenees 
App. Reports ........ ... FE. H. Thomas Law Book Co., St. 
DM Kensedtpnabadeahebadie 
Session laws ......- -» Odd years Secretary Bs kaw rodessdacnes 
Montana 
BNDOEES occcccsccccess eee Bancroft, Whitney & Co., San Fran- 
cisco 
Session laws .... .... Odd years State Publishing Co............... 
Nebraska 
SNEED sccncescocecce ‘ I ee 
Session laws ......... Odd} WONRS Dette EMR ooo ccccccccscccices 
Nevada 
Re ee bk Besvetary OF BOGGS. «as cccccccsccces 
.Session laws ....... Odd years Secretary of State...............00- 
New Hampshire 
eee ai ee C. D. Hening, Lancaster, N. H., 
REE eRRE EEE: 
*Advance parts ...... ‘oe C. D. Hening, Lancaster, N. H., 
RN ail a tlie ied ental an 
Session laws ......... Odd years Edson C. Eastman, Concord, N. H... 
New Jersey 
Law Reports ........ ae a Soney & Sage, Newark, N. J....... 
Equity Reports ...... +. Soney & Sage, Newark, | oe 
Miscellaneous Re- 
fas a ee Soney & Sage, Newark, N. J....... 
Advance parts cover- 
De Oe oo cccewies Annual Soney & Sage, Newark, N. J....... 
Session laws ......... o oo «© REBORN OE BER. cc cccccccccces ines 
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202 
1927 


I22 


256 
1927 


236 
1927 Public 


170 
1927 


I44 
1926 
314 
219 
1927 
77 
1927 
114 
1927 


_ 49 
Special 1926 & 
Reg. 1927 


82 


1927 


IOI 


1927 
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Publication 
New Mexico 
Reports 
Session laws 
New York 
RROBOLES: 6 65:0 6)00000000:0 
App. Div. Repts...... 
N. Y. Miscellaneous... 
*Advance parts cover- 
ing all the above.... 
N. Y. Supplement 
and* adv. parts.... 
Session laws ... 
North Carolina 
CO, Se eee 
*Advance parts .... 
Session laws 
North Dakota 
PEDOTES 6 occcccsccvess 
Session laws 
Ohio 
Reports 


ee ee 


eeeereeee 


Odd years 


Annual 


siawereaenes Odd years 


Odd years 


eee eeee 


App. Reports......... 


Advance parts ....... 
Session laws 

Oklahoma 
Reports 
Criminal Reports .... 
Session laws 

Oregon 
Reports 


see eee eee 
ey 
eee ee eeee 
ey 


Session laws 
Pennsylvania 
State Reports 
Superior Court Repts. 
District and County 
Reports 
Advance parts for all 
the above 
Session laws 


eee wee eeeee 


Philippines 
Reports 
Public laws 

Porto Rico 
Reports 
Advance parts 
Session laws 

Rhode Island 
ON er 
Superior Court 


eee eee ee eeeee 


seeeer atte 


Acts and Resolves.... 
Pie IAW. ccc ccccec 
South Carolina 
DTT bdeteancdienne 
*Advance parts 
Session laws 
South Dakota 
eee 
Session laws 
Tennessee 
EE bthadcennin cae 


Annual 


veseeseee Annual 


Odd years 


Court of Appeals........ 
Session laws 


Texas 
Reports 


87 


Latest vol. 


Source to appear 

Central Printing Co., Albuquerque.. 31 
BOceetary GE Stale ....6 6 ccsccccecess 1927 
J. B. Lem Co, Alii ccscceccccc 244 
}. B. Lyon Co.,. AIBGRG 6 c.c.ccccccscce 219 
5. B. Teen Co. RIGA... <s06cccccss 128 
5. Be Eee Co, AR isc csc cassis 

WERE, Fe SOs. ib. sabcaesisainwencinws 222 
J. B. Lyon Co., AlsGFic ccccccscscs 1927 
er 193 
DOCPONNEY GE DONO oe scccccsesccess 

Beeretaty OF DEMS. 2 occ cccccsssccces 1927 
Secretary of State ........... pues 54 
mocectaty GE GMOS. «oc cccccscscccsss 1927 
Baldwin Law Publishing Co., 

EE cidcnasasesnassones 115 
Baldwin Law Publishing Co., 

ND scbucse dibddimbinia Maekeke 22 
Ohio Law Bulletin and Reporter, 

Cimeiaeeti ......ccee jcinoncane 
Bocratery GE BIOs, «0 vc cccccnccocsss Reg. 1925 & Spe- 

cial 1926 
Harlow Pub. Co., Okla. City....... 125/126 
Harlow Pub. Co., Okla. City....... 24 
DOCTOUAEY OF DUDUE oc i kc cs cccdcccccacios 1927 
Bancroft, Whitney & Co., San Fran- 

OE EN OE LOLOL COCR EEO E 120 
CCHUINES OS DIME. cisiicicsccsccecoes 1927 
Geo. T. Bisel & Co., Philadelphia... 288 
Geo. T. Bisel & Co., Philadelphia... 89 
Legal Intelligencer, Philadelphia... . 8 
Legal Intelligencer, Philadelphia. . 

Decretaty GF Bisbee oss cckccccacces 1925 & 1926 
extra 

Bureau Insular Affairs, Washington 48 
Bureau Insular Affairs, Washington aI 
Bureau Insular Affairs, Washington 33 
Secretary-Reporter, San Juan....... 
Bureau Insular Affairs, Washington 1927 
BOD. iccnncnecandnhias 47 
N. A. Phemister Co., 
New York City. Rescript, 1917-18 

Decisions 1924-25 & 1925-26 
te DIO: ons. cccaceucadaces 1927 
$oenssbdeensenssadensaneeaeiees 1927 
R. L.. Bryan, Columbia, S. C......... 139 
R. L. Bryan, Columbia, S. C. 
PE BME bcctccrddsccdcadenses 1927 
State Publ. Co, Pierre, S. D........ 49 
Becvetary OF BOR... sccccksccescees Reg. & Spec. 1927 
E. W. Stephens Pub. Co., Columbia, 

, ae ere eee an, os 154 
E. iW. Stephens Pub. Co., Columbia, 

thie eae Wb 6 ak ach hb ald a ae 2 
Secretary of State... .cccccececcce 1927 


Pioneer Pub. Co., Fort Worth, Tex. 115 
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Criminal Reports .... Pioneer Pub. Co., Fort Worth, Tex. 106 
Session laws ........ Odd years Secretary of BE cei eececeauha see Ist called, 1926 & 
Reg. 1927 
Utah 
NONE cad cecccsaceas ee 4 Callaghan & Co., Chicago.........- 66 
ORO TWS 6 occ sce Odd years The Kelly Co., Salt Lake City...... 1927 V *€ 
Vermont om « 
DE ¢tbsniesetines a Dente EIPOED 66iceccvssdecessecee 99 Pub 
*Advaice parts ...... R eer ere Te re 
Session laws ......... Odd. years State Librarian ..........ccccccecee 1927 sane 
Virginia 
NR ka sinh ace ntadlatacg ne Secy. of Commonwealth............ 147 
Advance parts entitled 
Virginia Appeals .. . *2 Appeals Press, Richmond, Va....... 
Reg. 1926 & Extra 
Session laws ......... Even years Secy. of Commonwealth............ 1927 
Washington . 
ER akescuadives'es a Bancroft, \Vhitney & Co. San Preside 
SE LEE CER ETE 141 set Vie 
Advance parts ....... sa Bancroft, Whitney & Co. San 
PN, ica tckinsdvcancenenas 
Session iaws ......... Dtete EO LaCOTIMs occ cccccciens 1927 ond Vi 
West Virginia 
Aare Te 102 Secreta 
Session laws «065.6. Odd. years SCUOURES GE TRIE 66 bcc ccck cscs ves 1927 Reg. & Ist 
Wisconsin Extra 
eee ‘ Banta Pub. Co., Menasha, Wis..... 192 Edit: 
Session laws ......... Odd years State Supt. of Pub. Prop’ty, Madison 1927 
Biennial compilation 
by the State Reviser. oe State Supt. of Pub. Prop’ty, Madison 1925 
Wyoming 
re ‘ Callaghan & Co., Chicago........... 35 
Session laws ......... Odd years BUOY MEU siscndonivsesessnees 1927 
United States —=— 
BINED ecccccccssecss ee 272 
*Advance parts..... ... Govt. Printing Office ..... aacenns 
Advance opinions.... .. . Clerk of the Supreme Court ...... TEN 
Reports L. Ed........ = Lawyers Co-op. Pub. Co., Roches- 
i SER er” 70 
Advance parts ...... “ae Lawyers Co-op. Pub. Co., Roches- 
We i, Wis: aeeds cebanes ebanaads ° 
Porto Rico Federal... . .. Lawyers Co-op. Pub. Co., Roches- cE. 
RULE We hbkesédinsinentonee 12 April 
i  aperererrrer oo Govt. Printing Office, Washtn., D.C 120 ill b 
*Advance parts ..... — Govt. Printing SS eeteagiet eat ” 
Attorney General Opinions ema ae a 34 until 
*Advance parts....... . Govt. Printing Office........... os ] 
Boe Ee rr err Govt. Printing OGKce. .....cccccsccces 62 
Comptroller General Decisions...Govt. Printing Office............... 5 and | 
Customs Appeals ................. Govt. Printing Office............: 13 foll 
Extraterritorial cases ........... Chinese American Pub. Co., 25 OlloN 
Nanking Road, Shanghai, China. . 2 “Cod 
Federal anti-trust decisions ..... Govt. Printing Office............. 9 = 
Federal Reporter with *advance ] 
MOU heh doo! cccoreictcacac ral acdith el ds uch ane West Pub. Co., St. Paul, Minn..... 2d Ser. 20 Calif 
Federal Trade Commission De- <2 
DCR sisstenndseunaenncenaned Govt. Printing Office ........... ° 8 “Civi 
*Advance parts..... ... Govt. Printing Office ............ _ 
Internal Revenue ................ Govt. Printing Office ............ 28 Z 
Interior Dept. Ap- ; 
pealed pension and iit 
retirement claims ............ Govt. Printing Office............. 21 “Ss 
Interior Department, Public Lands. Govt. Printing Office............. 51 om 
*Advance parts..... ... Govt. Printing Office............. ( 
Commissioner of Patents Decisions.Govt. Printing Office ............- 1926 W 
Tax appeals, Board of. . . . Supt. of Documents.......... pews 4 00 
*Advance parts......... o « « amt. GF Deocwments........cccce. who 
Treasury Decisions .............. Govt. Printing Office........... ia 51 
*Advance parts..... ... Govt. Printing Office............ . 








